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Abstract This research explores what roles nonprofits play in political represen- 
tation by applying the concept of the representational role to nonprofits. The rep- 
resentational role consists of representational focus and style. Representational 
focus shows those whom nonprofits aim to serve: members, constituents, or the 
general public. Representational style denotes the ways nonprofits advocate for their 
focal groups: the delegation, trusteeship, and education styles. The survey and 
regression analysis results demonstrate that nonprofits serving their members are 
most likely to convey their members’ voices directly to policy makers: the dele- 
gation style. In contrast, nonprofits advocating for their constituents are likely to 
pursue what they independently identify as their constituents’ interests: the trust- 
eeship style. Finally, nonprofits speaking for the general public are most likely to 
work toward educating the general public: the education style. These results suggest 
that nonprofits play different roles in political representation, depending on the 
types of their focal groups. 


Résumé Cette recherche explore les différents rdles que les organisations a but 
non lucratif jouent dans la représentation politique en leur appliquant le concept de 
role représentatif. Le role représentatif se décompose en deux éléments : la con- 
centration représentative et le mode représentatif. La concentration représentative 
révele l’identité de ceux que les organisations a but non lucratif visent a servir : 
membres, bénéficiaires, ou le public en général. Le mode représentatif refléte les 
facons dont les organisations a but non lucratif agissent pour le compte des groupes 
sur lesquels elles se concentrent: mode par délégation, par tutelle, et éducatif. Les 
résultats de l’enquéte et de l’analyse régressive démontrent que les organisations a 
but non lucratif au service de leurs membres sont celles qui sont le plus susceptibles 
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de représenter leurs membres directement auprés des gouvernants. II s’agit la de la 
représentation par délégation. Par contraste, les organisations a but non lucratif qui 
représentent leurs bénéficiaires sont plus susceptibles de s’attacher a ce qu’elles 
identifient elles-mémes comme I|’intéréet de ces bénéficiaires. I] s’agit la de la rep- 
résentation par tutelle. Enfin, les organisations a but non lucratif qui parlent pour 
l’ensemble du public sont plus susceptibles de travailler a l’éducation du public en 
général. Il s’agit la de la représentation éducative. Ces résultats suggérent que les 
organisations a but non lucratif jouent des roles différents dans la représentation 


politique, en fonction des types de groupes sur lesquels elles concentrent leur action. 


Zusammenfassung Diese Studie untersucht die Rolle von Nonprofit-Organisa- 
tionen in der politischen Vertretung und wendet hierzu das Konzept der reprasen- 
tativen Rolle auf die Nonprofit-Organisationen an. Die reprasentative Rolle setzt 
sich aus dem reprasentativen Fokus und dem reprdasentativen Stil zusammen. Der 
reprasentative Fokus bezieht sich auf die Personen, denen die Nonprofit-Organ- 
isationen ihre Leistungen zur Verfiigung stellen: Mitglieder, Wahler oder die breite 
Offentlichkeit. Der reprasentative Stil bezeichnet die Art und Weise, in der die 
Nonprofit-Organisationen die Interessen ihrer Zielgruppen vertreten: man spricht 
vom Delegations-, Treuhanderschafts- und Aufklarungsstil. Die Ergebnisse einer 
Umfrage- und Regressionsanalyse zeigen, dass die Nonprofit-Organisationen, die 
Leistungen fiir Mitglieder bereitstellen, die Standpunkte ihrer Mitglieder mit groBer 
Wahrscheinlichkeit direkt an die politischen Entscheidungstrager weitergeben: der 
Delegationsstil. Dahingegen tendieren die Wahler vertretenden Nonprofit-Organ- 
isationen dazu, die Wahlerinteressen selbstandig zu identifizieren und zu verfolgen: 
der Treuhanderschaftsstil. Nonprofit-Organisationen schlieBlich, die im Auftrag der 
breiten Offentlichkeit fungieren, haben am ehesten die Aufkliérung der breiten 
Offentlichkeit zum Ziel: der Aufklirungsstil. Diese Ergebnisse weisen darauf hin, 
dass Nonprofit-Organisationen in Abhangigkeit von ihren Zielgruppen in der poli- 
tischen Vertretung unterschiedliche Rollen tibernehmen. 


Resumen _ La presente investigacion explora qué papeles desempefian las orga- 
nizaciones sin animo de lucro en la representacion politica mediante la aplicacion 
del concepto de papel representacional a las organizaciones sin animo de lucro. El 
papel representacional consiste en un foco y estilo representacional. El foco rep- 
resentacional muestra a aquellos a quienes tienen como objetivo servir a las orga- 
nizaciones sin animo de lucro: miembros, componentes, o el publico en general. El 
estilo representacional denota las formas en las que las organizaciones sin animo de 
lucro defienden a sus grupos locales: los estilos de delegacion, de administracion 
fiduciaria y educativo. Los resultados de la encuesta y del analisis de regresion 
demuestran que las organizaciones sin animo de lucro que sirven a sus miembros 
son mas proclives a transmitir las voces de sus miembros directamente a los re- 
sponsables politicos: el estilo de delegacion. En cambio, las organizaciones sin 
animo de lucro que defienden a sus componentes son mas proclives a perseguir lo 
que identifican independientemente como los intereses de sus componentes: el estilo 
de administracion fiduciaria. Finalmente, las organizaciones sin animo de lucro que 
hablan para el publico en general son mas proclives a trabajar hacia la educacion del 
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publico en general: el estilo educativo. Estos resultados sugieren que las organiz- 
aciones sin animo de lucro desempefian diferentes papeles en la representacion 
politica, dependiendo de los tipos de sus grupos focales. 


Keywords’ Representation - Advocacy - Delegation - Trusteeship - Education 


The number of nonprofit organizations involved in advocacy has significantly increased 
since the 1960s, and these organizations have increased their representation in the 
policymaking process (Baumgartner and Leech 1998; Berry 1977, 1999; Schlozman 
and Tierney 1986; Walker 1991). Nonprofits can complement democratic representa- 
tion by overcoming the limitations of electoral representation.’ These organizations 
address policy issues that transcend territorial boundaries (Berry and Wilcox 2009). 
Also, they attempt to convey interests to policy makers that are marginalized in elections 
or are constructed beyond geographic boundaries (Berry and Wilcox 2009). However, 
whom nonprofits actually represent has been a controversy. Although these organiza- 
tions frequently claim to advocate for the general public or underrepresented groups, 
they usually do not have a legal obligation to those being served. Also, it is within the 
organizations’ discretion to decide how they speak for their focal groups. 

Drawing on the insights of political representation, interest group, and philan- 
thropic studies literature, this research extends traditional questions about political 
representation by elected officials to representation by nonprofits. The research 
questions are as follows: (1) For whom do nonprofits aim mainly to advocate? (2) How 
do they actually act on behalf of their focal groups? To answer these questions, this 
research applies the concept of the representational role to nonprofits that has usually 
been used to analyze the roles of legislators in political representation (Eulau et al. 
1959; Eulau 1962a, b). Also, this study examines how members and donors affect the 
representational roles of nonprofits. Because members and donors provide nonprofits 
with crucial resources, these organizations may define their policy goals to fit the 
interests of those who provide resources to them (Berry 1999; Michels 2010; Pfeffer 
and Salancik 2003; Wilson 1995). Additionally, since members and donors typically 
come from well-educated and relatively affluent groups (Schlozman and Tierney 
1986; Verba et al. 1995), they may have different policy preferences from nonprofits’ 
focal groups. Consequently, depending on circumstances, members and donors may 
divert nonprofits from pursuing the collective interests of the general public or of 
underrepresented groups. Also, membership organizations may advocate for these 
collective interests differently from non-membership organizations due to their 
concerns of organizational maintenance. 


' While elections are the primary mechanisms of political representation, they have limitations as 
representational mechanisms. Whereas legislative elections take place in geographically based districts, 
many policy issues are non-territorial in nature (Urbinati and Warren 2008). Additionally, an elected 
official does not have formal political responsibilities to those who live outside of his or her electoral 
district (Rehfeld 2005). Also, because elections are majoritarian systems, marginalized groups are often 
under-represented (Warren 2004). Consequently, elections are ill-equipped to address non-territorial 
issues, to convey non-geographically constructed interests to legislators, and to represent marginalized 
interests. 
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With the concept of the representational role, the large-scale data sets collected 
through mixed-mode surveys, and quantitative analysis, this study is intended to 
contribute to advancing an understanding of the roles of nonprofits in political 
representation. Also, this research is aimed at contributing to a further understanding 
of how members and donors affect nonprofits’ behaviors in political representation. 


Literature Review 
The Concept of Political Representation 


Political representation refers to relationships between a representative and those 
being served (Eulau et al. 1959). One traditional controversy in_ political 
representation has been whether representatives should act as delegates or as 
trustees (Pitkin 1967). The delegate conception requires a representative to follow 
instructions from its focal group, even if the instructions explicitly counter the 
representative’s own judgments or principles. In contrast, the trustee conception 
requires a representative to pursue his or her own understanding of the best interests 
of those being served, independently of their mandates, because the trusteeship 
conception assumes that expressed preferences are not necessarily equal to real 
interests. When people are misled, misinformed, or irrational about their needs, a 
representative cannot rely on their stated preferences as the sole indicator of their 
real interests (Mansbridge 1983). In this case, a representative needs to identify 
preferences that people would have if they were fully informed or rational 
(Mansbridge 1983). While the trusteeship style has a risk of representatives 
paternalistically speaking for people, it can be legitimate when representatives 
carefully anticipate what people really need and then exercise their independent 
judgments (Young 2000). 

However, a representative not only responds to those being served but also 
attempts to form or change their policy preferences by educating them, because 
political interests are not self-generating but are frequently constructed by political 
actors (Mansbridge 2003, Strolovitch 2007; Urbinati 2000; Williams 1998). For 
instance, Mansbridge (2003) stated that a representative may attempt to change the 
preferences of its focal group so that the group will be more likely to share the 
representative’s preferences and approve of his or her actions. Additionally, Eulau 
(1962b) denoted that when a representative is in conflict with those being served, 
the representative may attempt to persuade them to support his or her policy goals 
by educating them. These arguments show that a representative can cultivate, 
construct, or change the interests of its focal group by educating the group. 
Therefore, in this research, theses styles refer to the education style. 


The Concept of the Representational Role 
Eulau et al. (1959) clarified the concept of political representation by the use of the 


concept of “role” (p. 744). The representational role denotes the relationships 
between representational “styles” and “foci” (Eulau et al. 1959, p. 744). The focal 
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dimension refers to whom a representative serves, such as the electorate, the district, 
and the state (Eulau 1962b). The stylistic dimension pertains to how the 
representative acts for its focal group, especially in the delegation and trusteeship 
styles (Eulau 1962a). By analyzing relationships between state legislators’ 
behaviors and their areal orientations, such as district and state orientations, Eulau 
et al. (1959) demonstrated that state legislators’ representational styles differs 
depending on their representational foci. More specifically, they utilize different 
representational styles depending on the characteristics of their areal foci. The 
authors argued that a state legislator tends to adopt the trusteeship style, when the 
electorate does not have the information necessary to give intelligent instructions to 
the legislator, when it is difficult for the legislator to discover the preferences of the 
electorate, or when the legislator believes that he or she is in harmony with the 
electorate (Eulau 1962a). In contrast, a state legislator tends to employ the 
delegation style, when the electorate has relatively homogeneous preferences or 
when the legislator comes from a district where electoral competition is keen (Eulau 
et al. 1959). 


The Representational Role of Nonprofit Organizations 


This research focuses on three representational styles that nonprofits may adopt in 
political representation. In the delegation style, an organization follows opinions 
expressed by its focal group. In the trusteeship style, a nonprofit pursues what it 
independently identifies as the interests of its focal group. In the education style, an 
organization attempts to convince those being served of the issues or policies that 
the organization thinks are important for them. 

Also, this study analyzes three focal groups that nonprofits aim primarily to 
serve: members, constituents, or the general public. In this research, the term 
“constituents” refers to a group of people whom an organization aims mainly to 
serve, including both members and non-members. Thus, constituency is a broader 
group than members but a small portion of the general public. Constituencies 
include various groups, such as professionals, children, students, patients, the needy, 
local communities, women, and racial or ethnic minorities. 

Members, constituents, and the general public may possess distinctive charac- 
teristics that could affect how nonprofits advocate for them. For instance, members 
may be highly interested in relevant policy issues because one of the reasons that 
members join an organization is to support its advocacy and to receive purposive 
benefits from participation in public affairs (Schlozman and Tierney 1986; Walker 
1991; Wilson 1995). Additionally, members may be well-informed about relevant 
policy issues since members are frequently educated about the issues through 
newsletters by their organization. Indeed, almost all interest groups send their 
members some type of publication that is targeted at their members (Berry and 
Wilcox 2009). Also, members may share similar policy preferences since 
dissatisfied members tend to exit their organization (Warren 2001). Finally, 
members can have a large capacity to influence their organization. They can speak 
up or refuse their payment of dues until their organization better adheres to 
members’ mandates. These characteristics of members may allow an organization to 
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rely on its members’ voices for its advocacy. Also, the organization may be 
forced to follow its members’ voices due to its concerns about organizational 
maintenance. 

In contrast, the general public may possess little knowledge about policy issues 
because public opinion studies have consistently found that the general public is 
poorly informed about issues and policies (Delli Carpini and Keeter 1997; Zaller 
1992). Additionally, the general public may not share similar policy preferences 
since it has a wide variety of population attributes and diverse values and beliefs. 
Also, the general public may have a small capacity to influence an organization that 
claims to speak for it. Because only tiny portions of the general public belong to or 
make contributions to the organization, the general public has no option to exert 
pressure on the organization by refusing payments of dues or contributions. These 
characteristics of the general public may allow the organization to make 
independent judgments about its advocacy. 

Finally, constituents may possess moderate degrees of those characteristics 
between members and the general public because constituents include both 
members and non-members that an organization serves but small portions of the 
general public.” 


Research Hypotheses 


The primary research hypothesis is that the degree to which nonprofits utilize the 
delegation, trusteeship, and education styles will vary depending on the types of 
their focal groups. Because organizations with a membership focus need to consider 
their members’ voices seriously due to their concerns about organizational 
maintenance, they will be more likely to follow their members’ stated preferences 
than to make independent judgments about their representation. Some business and 
professional organizations may fall into this category because they frequently claim 
to serve their members. 


* More specifically, when constituents are also members of an organization that claims to serve 
constituents, they may have similar characteristics to other members of the organization. In contrast, 
constituents who are not members of the organization may have different characteristics from member 
constituents but similar characteristics to the general public. Non-member constituents are frequently 
defined by the organization, and the organization usually claims to represent non-member constituents 
without their authorization. Thus, non-member constituents do not have a meaningful exit option, and 
their policy preferences cannot become more homogeneous over time, unlike the policy preferences of 
member constituents. Consequently, constituents, which include both members and non-members, may 
have more diverse policy preferences than members but more similar policy preferences than the general 
public. Additionally, unlike member constituents, non-member constituents may possess little interest in 
and knowledge regarding policy issues because they are simply captured by the organization without their 
consent. Thus, constituents, as a whole, may have higher levels of interest in and knowledge about policy 
issues than the general public but lower levels of interest in and knowledge about policy issues than 
members. Also, while member constituents can influence their organization by declining payment of 
dues, non-member constituents do not have such option. Hence, constituents, as a whole, may have a 
larger capacity to influence their organization than the general public but a smaller capacity to influence it 
than members. 
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In contrast, because organizations with a general public focus cannot rely on the 
public’s opinions as the sole indicator of the public interest and do not necessarily 
have to follow the public’s opinions for organizational maintenance, they will be 
more likely to act their own initiative based on their own assessment of policy issues 
than to follow the public’s opinions. Many environmental organizations and arts, 
cultural, and humanities organizations may fall into this category because they often 
claim to serve the general public.” 

Finally, because constituents, as a whole, may possess moderate degrees of those 
characteristics between members and the general public, their characteristics will 
not affect whether these organizations follow their constituents’ mandates or pursue 
what they consider to be in the interests of their constituents. Many education 
institutions and human service organizations may be categorized into this 
representational role because they tend to serve their constituents.* However, since 
constituencies include a wide variety of groups, organizations serving some types of 
constituencies may utilize different representational styles than organizations 
speaking for other types of constituencies. 

Among the three types of focal groups, members may have the highest levels of 
interest in and knowledge about relevant policy issues, the most homogeneous 
policy preferences, and the largest capacity to influence their organizations. By 
contrast, the general public may have the lowest levels of interest in and knowledge 
about policy issues, the most diverse policy preferences, and the smallest capacity to 
influence these organizations. Therefore, among the three types of nonprofits, 
organizations with a membership focus will be most likely to follow their focal 
groups’ mandates, while organizations with a general public focus will be most 
likely to make independent judgments about their representation. 


Hypothesis la Nonprofits that aim mainly to serve their members will be more 
likely to adopt the delegation style than the trusteeship style. 


Hypothesis 1b These nonprofits will be most likely to practice the delegation 
style among the three types of organizations. 


Hypothesis 2a Nonprofits that aim to advocate chiefly for the general public will 
be more likely to practice the trusteeship style than the delegation style. 


Hypothesis 2b These nonprofits will be most likely to utilize the trusteeship style 
among the three types of organizations. 


Hypothesis 3a Overall, among nonprofits that aim chiefly to serve their 
constituents, there will be no measurable difference between the degree to which 
these organizations adopt the delegation style and the degree to which they practice 
the trusteeship style. 


> The survey results revel that among arts, cultural, and humanities organizations (38 organizations) as 
well as environmental and animal protection organizations (76 organizations), the majority claims to 
advocate primarily for the general public. 


“ The survey results show that among education institutions (76 organizations) and human service 
nonprofits (158 organizations), the majority claims to speak mainly for their constituents. 
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Hypothesis 3b The degree to which these nonprofits utilize the delegation and 
trusteeship styles will differ depending on the type of their primary constituency. 


Conceptual Models 


In the first conceptual model used in the statistical analysis, dependent variables 
indicate the likelihood of nonprofits adopting the delegation, trusteeship, and 
education styles. Independent variables of interest are the three types of 
representational foci: membership focus, constituency focus, and general public 
focus. 

A second conceptual model is employed to analyze the representational role of 
nonprofits with a constituency focus. In this model, dependent variables denote the 
likelihood of these organizations practicing the delegation, trusteeship, and 
education styles. Independent variables of interest are the nine types of constitu- 
encies: professionals, children, students, patients, local communities, people in 
poverty, women or racial minorities, other types of constituencies, and the unknown 
type of constituency. 

For both conceptual models, other key independent variables are charity- and 
membership-related variables. Charity-related variables include the degree of 
financial dependence on donations and the number of volunteers that a nonprofit 
employs. These variables likely affect the degree to which nonprofits utilize the 
delegation and trusteeship styles because they need to seriously consider donors and 
volunteers to secure financial and human resources (Berry 1999; Michels 2010; 
Pfeffer and Salancik 2003; Wilson 1995). The more a nonprofit depends on 
donations, the more likely the organization would be to cater to donors’ preferences. 
In turn, the organization would be less likely to follow its focal group’s opinions and 
to make independent judgments about its advocacy. Similarly, a nonprofit with a 
larger number of volunteers would be less likely to adopt the delegation and 
trusteeship styles since the organization needs to respect the preferences of their 
volunteers. 

Membership-related variables include membership status (membership vs non- 
membership), the number of individual members, and the number of organizational 
members. Membership organizations likely advocate for their focal groups 
differently from non-membership organizations because membership organizations 
need to consider their members’ opinions seriously for organizational maintenance 
(Berry 1999; Michels 2010; Pfeffer and Salancik 2003; Wilson 1995). Thus, among 
nonprofits with a constituency or general public focus, membership organizations 
would be less likely than non-membership organizations to follow their focal 
groups’ opinions. Additionally, among nonprofits that aim to speak mainly for 
broader groups than their members, organizations that have a larger number of 
members would be less likely than organizations that have a smaller number of 
members to adopt the delegation style, because the former rely more on their 
members than the latter. 


Hypothesis 4a Nonprofits that rely more on donations will be less likely to 
practice the delegation and trusteeship styles. 
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Hypothesis 4b Nonprofits that rely more on volunteers will be less likely to 
employ the delegation and trusteeship styles. 


Hypothesis 5a Among nonprofits with a constituency or general public focus, 
membership organizations will be less likely than non-membership organizations to 
practice the delegation style. 


Hypothesis 5b Among nonprofits that aim chiefly to represent broader groups 
than their members, organizations with a larger membership will be less likely than 
organizations with a smaller membership to adopt the delegation style. 


Control variables are organizational attribute variables: the number of staff, the 
type of organization (501(c)(3) public charity vs 501(c)(4) social welfare 
organization), the impact of a policy issue (how widely a policy issue affects a 
focal group), the subsector fields (higher education institutions, hospitals, or other 
fields),° the activity areas (local, state, national, or international level), and the 
nonprofit’s location (Washington, DC vs other areas). 


Method 
Sampling Framework 


This research utilizes data collected through mixed-mode survey to examine how 
nonprofit officers view their organizations’ roles in political representation. The 
target population was 501(c)(3) public charities and 501(c)(4) social welfare 
organizations involved in advocacy activities at the local, state, national, or 
international level. The sampling sources were the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) 
Form 990 data from National Center for Charitable Statistics (NCCS). In this 
survey, nonprofits engaged in policy advocacy were defined as organizations that 
either (1) chose the 501(h) election, (2) reported lobbying expenditures in the prior 3 
years (2005, 2006, or 2007), (3) were coded “civil rights, social action and 
advocacy” under the National Taxonomy of Exempt Entities (NTEE) Core Codes, 
(4) were coded “alliances and advocacy” under the NTEE Common Codes, or (5) 
were coded “legislative and political activities” under the IRS Activity Codes 
(NCCS). 

However, private foundations,’ religious congregations, organizations with 
annual budgets under $25,000,’ and organizations that did not file annual tax 


6 


> To avoid over-control, the variables of subsector fields were deleted from the second model because the 
two types of constituencies (students and patients) may largely overlap with some subsector fields (higher 
education and hospitals). 


° Private foundations must follow a different and rigidly restrictive set of tax rules governing their 
participation in the policymaking process (IRS 2012). 


’ Religious congregations and organizations with annual budgets under $25,000 were not required by the 
IRS to file annual tax returns at that time; therefore, it was impossible to get a representative sample of 
these organizations from the Form 990s. 
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returns during the prior 2 years (2006 and 2007)° were excluded from the master 
list. The sampling process generated a population of 20,207 organizations engaged 
in policy advocacy for the surveys. From the population, 1,280 organizations were 
randomly sampled. 


Survey Execution 


The target recipients of the survey were mainly executive directors. Because most 
nonprofits are modest in size, executive directors seem to be familiar with their 
organizations’ activities (Berry et al. 2003). However, for organizations that had 
directors of public policy, the survey asked these directors to respond to the 
questionnaire. 

The mixed-mode survey used in this research consisted of web and mail surveys. 
This strategy of the mixed-mode survey data collection was chosen because it 
helped reduce coverage and non-response errors, lower the costs of data collection, 
and increase response rates (Dillman et al. 2009). From October 2010 to November 
2010, the web survey asked 1,197 nonprofit officers whose email addresses were 
publicly available to reply to the web questionnaire. The response rate was 31.3 % 
(374 responses). From January 2011 to April 2011, 864 nonprofit officers who had 
no publicly available email addresses or who had not answered the web survey but 
had not declined to participate in the survey were asked to respond the mail 
questionnaire. The response rate was 41.5 % (355 responses). As a result, the 
combined web and mail survey response rate achieved 57.5 % (729 responses out of 
1,268 sample organizations).’ This is exceptionally high for a survey of nonprofits. 


Survey Questions 


The survey questionnaire asked about organizational activities in the prior 3 years 
(2008, 2009, and 2010). The main aim of the survey questionnaire was to identify 
whom an organization intended mainly to serve (representational focus) and how it 
advocated for its focal group (representational style). To measure representational 
focus, the survey questionnaire used a question that asked: “Which one of the 
following statements best describes your organization? (1) Your organization aims 
at serving mainly your members. (2) Your organization aims at serving mainly your 
constituents. (3) Your organization aims at serving mainly the general public.” 
When a respondent chose (2), he or she was asked to indicate “who your primary 
constituents are—the main people that your organization serves.” 


* From February 2010 to August 2010, the pilot mixed-mode surveys were conducted with a 33.6 % 
response rate (110 responses out of 327 sample organizations). The results showed that the web and mail 
surveys failed in reaching many of the organizations that did not file annual tax returns during the prior 2 
years and that the response rate from these organizations was much lower than the response rate from 
organizations that filed tax returns to the IRS. 


° Of 1,280 nonprofits in the sample data set, nine organizations were defunct, two organizations were 
converted to for-profits, and one organization was a government agency, resulting in a universe of 1,268 
nonprofits. 
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Representational styles were measured by asking: “In the event that a majority of 
your members disagrees with your policy positions, how likely is it that your 
organization would take the following action? (1) You would support the positions 
of a majority of your members rather than your positions. (2) You would act on your 
own initiative based on your own assessment of the issue. (3) You would educate 
your members so that they will be more receptive to your positions.” Respondents 
answered these questions on a scale of 0-3, where 0 was “very unlikely,” 1 was 
“somewhat unlikely,” 2 was “somewhat likely,” and 3 was “very likely.” The 
same questions were asked of respondents regarding constituents, the general 
public, and donors. 

When a nonprofit is in harmony with its focal group in terms of its policy 
positions, it is difficult to distinguish whether the organization follows its focal 
group’s mandates or makes independent judgment about its representation. To 
clearly ascertain whether the organization employs the delegation or trusteeship 
style, the questionnaire asked a nonprofit officer what the organization considers as 
a superior authority in a controversial situation in which a majority of its focal group 
disagrees with the organization’s policy positions. 


Descriptive Statistics 


The results of the mixed-mode survey were compared closely to the master list of 
organizations and the random sample of organizations. This comparison shows that 
the random sample of organizations and final survey results have organizations with 
larger revenues than the master-list of organizations. However, data on criterion 
variables, such as the NTEE category, the IRS code, the 501(h) election, lobbying 
activities, and year founded do not differ significantly among these data sets (Table 1). 


Regression Analysis Models 


For the regression analyses, the unit of analysis is an organization. The dependent 
variables were measured as the likelihood of organizations adopting the delegation, 
trusteeship, and education styles on a scale of 0-3, and, thus, are ordinal variables. 
The sample observations are independent because they are randomly derived from a 
population of nonprofits involved in policy advocacy. Hence, the ordered probit 
regression models are utilized for the statistical analyses. 


Survey Results 

Representational Foci 

The survey asked nonprofit officers whom their organizations aimed primarily to 
serve. Figure | shows that about 13 % of the nonprofits surveyed (92 organizations) 
aim to speak mainly for their members, approximately 38 % (258 organizations) 


aim to advocate primarily for the general public, and roughly 49 % (339 
organizations) aim to act chiefly for their constituents. 
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Table 1 Comparison of descriptive statistics among master list of organizations, random sample of 
organizations, and final survey respondents 


Sample number 


Type of organization 


501(c)(3) 
501(c)(4) 
State 
Washington, DC 
Year founded 
Median 
Revenues (2007) 
Median 


NTEE classification (12 major groups) 


Arts, culture, and humanities 


Higher education 


Other education 


Environment and animals 


Hospitals and primary 


care facilities 
Other health care 


Human services 


International and foreign affairs 

Mutual and membership benefit 

Public and societal benefit 
NTEE classification 

Alliances and advocacy 


Civil rights, social action 


and advocacy 


IRS activity codes 


Legislative and political activities 


501(h) election 
Yes 


Lobbying expenditures 


Yes 


Master list of 
organizations 


20,207 


18,974 93.9 % 


1,233 6.1 % 
997 4.9 % 
1989 

$788,245 

1.233 6.1 % 
ao) 1.7 % 
2,315 11.8 % 
1,975 9.8 % 
1,394 6.9 % 


3,200 15.8 % 
4,435 21.9 % 
361 1.8 % 
18 0.1 % 
4,862 24.1 % 


4,373 21.6 % 
2,313 12.4 % 


615 3.0 % 


6,926 34.3 % 


9,444 46.7 % 


Random sample 
of organizations 


1,280 


jel 91.6 % 


107 8.4 % 
101 7.9 % 
1987 

$1,229,124 

74 5.8 % 
26 2.0 % 
163 12.7 % 
134 10.5 % 
90 7.0 % 
193 15.1 % 
260 20.3 % 
28 2.2 % 
1 0.1 % 
311 24.3 % 
264 20.6 % 
165 12.9 % 
46 3.6 % 
498 38.9 % 
590 46.1 % 


Final survey 


respondents 
729 

676 92.7 % 
32 7.1% 
51 7.0 % 
1987 
$1,217,644 

40 a) 
12 1.6 % 
98 13.4 % 
81 11.1 % 
32 4.4% 
12 15.4 % 
162 22.2 % 
15 2.1 % 
1 0.1 % 
| is) 24.0 % 
145 19.9 % 
92 12.6 % 
23 3.2 % 
283 38.8 % 
350 48.0 % 


Nonprofits with a constituency focus were asked about who their primary 
constituents were. Figure 2 shows that about 18 % of the nonprofits (71 
organizations) answered that their core constituents were patients and clients.'° 
Approximately 16 % (63 organizations) said that their primary constituents were 


'© Some nonprofits aim to serve constituents who consist of multiple categories, such as low income 
minorities. In this research, low income minorities fall into two categories: people in poverty and racial 


minorities. 
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Fig. 1 Types of 
representational foci 






Membership 
focus 
13% 





= Clients 
= Professionals 
= Local community 
= People in poverty 
= Women or minorities 
= Children 
» Students 
Others 
Unknown 





Fig. 2 Types of constituencies whom nonprofits mainly serve 


professionals, such as researchers, nonprofit staff, and social service providers. 
Roughly 11 % (44 organizations) reported that their main constituents were local 
communities, and another 11 % (42 organizations) stated people in poverty. Around 
10 % (41 organizations) answered women, racial minorities, and lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and transgender people. Approximately 10 % (41 organizations) stated 
children, and another 10 % (41 organizations) said students. About 5 % (22 
organizations) reported other types of constituencies, such as senior citizens and 
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people in foreign countries. Roughly 9 % (34 organizations) did not indicate their 
primary constituents, and thus, their constituents are categorized as “unknown.” 


Relationships Between Organizations and Representational Foci 


The survey asked nonprofit officers how frequently their organizations surveyed 
their focal groups to discern their focal groups’ concerns about policy issues. 
Figure 3 demonstrates that, on average, nonprofits with a membership focus often 
investigate their members’ policy concerns. Organizations with a constituency focus 
sometimes examine their constituents’ policy concerns. However, nonprofits with a 
general public focus rarely inquire about the general public’s policy concerns. The 
differences are statistically significant at a 0.01 significance level. 

The survey asked nonprofit officers what they perceived about the proportions of 
their focal groups who agreed with their policy goals. Figure 4 shows that, on 
average, nonprofit officers of organizations with a membership focus perceive that 
almost all of their members agree with their policy positions. Nonprofit officers of 
organizations with a constituency focus perceive that a large majority of their 
constituents are in agreement with their policy positions. On the contrary, nonprofit 
officers of organizations with a general public focus perceive that less than a 
majority of the general public shares their organizations’ policy positions. The 
differences are statistically significant at a 0.01 significance level. 


Relationships Between Representational Foci and Their Characteristics 


The survey asked nonprofit officers what they perceived about their focal group’s 
characteristics. Table 2 shows that among three types of focal groups, members 


Membership focus 


Constituency focus 


General public focus 





0 oS 1 15 #2 25 #3 35 4 
Frequency of surveys on policy concerns 


Fig. 3. Comparison of frequency of nonprofits’ surveys on their focal groups’ policy concerns, by type of 
representational foci. Note: Nonprofit officers were asked a question about the frequency of their surveys 
on policy concerns that their focal groups have on a scale of 0-4, where 0 is “never,” | is “rarely,” 2 is 
“sometimes,” 3 is “often,” and 4 is “very often.” The data reflect the nonprofit officers’ mean responses 
to the question 
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Membership focus 3.67 





Constituency focus 3.44 





General public focus 2.85 








0 0.5 l 1.5 2 2.3 3 a5 4 
Perceived proportions ofagreement with policy positions 


Fig. 4 Comparison of perceived proportions of focal groups’ agreement with nonprofits’ policy 
positions, by type of representational foci. Note: Nonprofit officers were asked a question about what 
proportions of their focal groups agree with their policy positions on a scale of 0-4, where O is “none,” 1| 
is “very few,” 2 is “some,” 3 is “many,” and 4 is “almost all.” The data reflect the nonprofit officers’ 
mean responses to the question 


Table 2 Relationships between representational foci and their characteristics 


Interest in Knowledge Capacity Diverse policy 
issues® about issues” to influence® preferences® 
Membership focus 3.50 2.63 2.09 0.75 
Constituency focus 3.09 2.06 2.83 1.19 
General public focus 2.48 1.59 1.90 1.56 


“ Nonprofit officers were asked a question about how much their focal groups are interested in relevant 
policy issues on a scale of 0-4, where 0 is “not at all,” 1 is “slightly,” 2 is “somewhat,” 3 is “highly,” 
and 4 is “very highly.” 


> Nonprofit officers were asked a question about levels of knowledge that their focal groups have about 
relevant policy issues on a scale of 0-3, where 0 is “not at all informed,” 1 is “slightly informed,” 2 is 
“somewhat informed,” and 3 is “highly informed.” 


“ Nonprofit officers were asked a question about the level of capacity that their focal groups have to 
influence their organizations on a scale of 0-4, where 0 is “not at all influential,” 1 is “slightly influ- 
ential,” 2 is “somewhat influential,” 3 is “highly influential,” and 4 is “very highly influential.” 


‘ Nonprofit officers were asked a question about the level of difficulty in ascertaining the policy pref- 
erences of their focal groups on a scale of 0-3, where O is “very easy,” | is “somewhat easy,” 2 is 
“somewhat difficult,” and 3 is “very difficult.” The data reflect the nonprofit officers’ mean responses to 
the question 


have the highest levels of interest in and knowledge about relevant policy issues, the 
most similar policy preferences, and the highest capacity to influence their 
organizations. In contrast, the general public, among three types of focal groups, 
have the lowest levels of interest in and knowledge about policy issues, the most 
diverse policy preferences, and the lowest capacity to influence its organizations. 
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Finally, constituents, among three types of focal groups, have modest levels of these 
characteristics. 


Representational Styles 


The survey asked nonprofit officers about the degree to which their organizations 
practice the delegation and trusteeship styles. Figure 5 demonstrates that the 
likelihood of nonprofits utilizing the delegation and trusteeship styles varies 
depending on the types of their focal groups. Organizations with a membership 
focus are very likely to follow policy preferences expressed by their members, but 
they are somewhat unlikely to pursue what they consider to be in their members’ 
interests. In contrast, nonprofits with a general public focus are very likely to pursue 
what they independently identify as the interests of the general public, but they are 
very unlikely to follow the general public’s opinions. Finally, organizations with a 
constituency focus are somewhat more likely to practice the trusteeship style than 
the delegation style. The differences within each representational focus are 
statistically significant at a 0.01 significance level. 

Figure 6 demonstrates that, in general, the three types of nonprofits are very 
likely to adopt the education style. In particular, organizations that claim to 
advocate primarily for the general public are most likely to work toward educating 
their focal groups. The difference between organizations with a general public focus 
and organizations with a membership or constituency focus is statistically 
significant at a 0.01 significance level. 


Membership focus 


Constituency focus 


General public focus 





0 0.5 ] LS 2 2 3 
» Delegation style §mTrusteeship style 


Fig. 5 Comparison of the likelihood of nonprofits adopting the delegation and trusteeship styles, by type 
of representational focus. Note: Nonprofit officers were asked a series of questions about the likelihood of 
their organizations adopting the delegation and trusteeship styles on a scale of 0-3, where 0 is “very 
unlikely,” 1 is “somewhat unlikely,” 2 is “somewhat likely,” and 3 is “very likely.” The data reflect the 
nonprofit officers’ mean responses to the questions 
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Membership focus | 2.52 


Constituency focus 2.90 





General public focus 








0 0.5 l 1.5 2 2.5 
Education style 


Fig. 6 Comparison of the likelihood of nonprofits adopting the education style, by type of 
representational focus. Note: Nonprofit officers were asked a question about the likelihood of their 
organizations adopting the education style on a scale of 0-3, where 0 is “very unlikely,” 1 is “somewhat 
unlikely,” 2 is “somewhat likely,” and 3 is “very likely.” Data reflect the nonprofit officers’ mean 
responses to the question 


Relationships Between Charity-Related Variables and Representational Styles 


Figure 7 reveals that how much nonprofits financially rely on donations seems to 
affect the degree to which they adopt the delegation and trusteeship styles. When 
organizations depend more on contributions, they are more likely to pursue what 
they independently consider to be in the interests of their focal groups. In turn, they 
are less likely to follow opinions expressed by those being served.'' By contrast, the 
level of financial dependence on giving does not seem to affect the degree to which 
nonprofits attempt to educate their focal groups. 

Figure 8 shows that there seems to be no correlation between the level of 
dependence on donations and the degree to which nonprofits follow donors’ policy 
preferences, when donors’ policy preferences are different from organizations’ 
policy goals.'* Under such circumstances, nonprofits are unlikely to follow donors’ 
policy preferences, regardless of the level of their dependence on donations. 


Relationships Between Membership Status and Representational Styles 


Figure 9 demonstrates that there are measurable differences in representational 
styles between membership and non-membership organizations. Among nonprofits 


' This research also analyzed the relationship between the amounts in donations that nonprofits receive 
and the degrees to which they adopt the representational styles. The results are similar to Figure 7. When 
nonprofits receive more donations, they are more likely to adopt the trusteeship style and are less likely to 
utilize the delegation style. 


'2 This research also analyzed the relationship between the amounts in donations that nonprofits receive 
and the degree to which they follow their donors’ policy preferences. The result is similar to Fig. 8. There 
seems to be no correlation between how much nonprofits receive donations and the likelihood of 
nonprofits catering to their donors’ opinions. 
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Fig. 7 Comparison of the likelihood of nonprofits adopting representational styles, by level of 
dependence on donations. Note: Nonprofit officers were asked a series of questions about the likelihood of 
their organizations adopting the delegation, trusteeship, and education styles on a scale of 0-3, where 0 is 
“very unlikely,” 1 is “somewhat unlikely,” 2 is “somewhat likely,” and 3 is “very likely.” The data 
reflect the nonprofit officers’ mean responses to the questions 


l 0.52 0.45 0.50 0.40 0.42 


Likelihood of nonprofits 
following donors’ preferences 





0% 1 -20% 21-50% 51-80% 81 - 100% 


Level of dependence on donations 


Fig. 8 Comparison of the likelihood of nonprofits following donors’ policy preferences, by level of 
dependence on donations. Note: Nonprofit officers were asked a question about the likelihood of their 
organizations following donors’ policy preferences on a scale of 0-3, where 0 is “very unlikely,” 1 is 
“somewhat unlikely,” 2 is “somewhat likely,” and 3 is “very likely.” The data reflect the nonprofit 
officers’ mean responses to the question 


that aim mainly to serve their constituents or the general public, membership 
organizations are less likely than non-membership organizations to follow their 
focal groups’ opinions. Among nonprofits with a constituency focus, the difference 
between membership and non-membership organizations is statistically significant 
at a less than 0.1 significance level. Additionally, among nonprofits with a general 
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Fig. 9 Comparison of the likelihood of membership and non-membership organizations adopting the 
delegation style, by type of representational focus. Note: Nonprofit officers were asked a question about 
the likelihood of their organizations adopting the delegation style on a scale of 0-3, where 0 is “very 
unlikely,” 1 is “somewhat unlikely,” 2 is “somewhat likely,” and 3 is “very likely.” The data reflect the 
nonprofit officers’ mean responses to the question 
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Fig. 10 Comparison of the likelihood of membership organizations following members’ preferences and 
focal groups’ preferences, by type of representational focus. Note: Officers of membership organizations 
were asked questions about the likelihood of their organizations following policy preferences of their 
members and policy preferences of their focal groups on a scale of 0-3, where 0 is “very unlikely,” 1 is 
“somewhat unlikely,” 2 is “somewhat likely,” and 3 is “very likely.” The data reflect the nonprofit 
officers” mean responses to the questions 


public focus, the difference between membership and non-membership organiza- 
tions is statistically significant at a 0.01 significance level. 

The survey asked officers of membership organizations about the degree to which 
they follow their members’ policy preferences and their focal groups’ policy 
preferences (except organizations with a membership focus). Figure 10 reveals that 
membership organizations that claim to advocate mainly for broader groups that 
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their members are actually more likely to follow their members’ opinions than their 
focal groups’ opinions. The differences within each representational focus are 
statistically significant at a 0.01 significance level. 


Analysis 
Relationships Between Representational Foci and Styles 


Overall, the ordered probit regression analyses reinforce the survey results and 
support the research hypotheses. The regression analyses reveal that even when 
other relevant factors are controlled for, the degree to which nonprofits adopt the 
delegation, trusteeship, and education styles varies depending on the types of their 
focal groups (see Table 2). Nonprofits that aim mainly to represent their members 
are most likely to convey their members’ voices directly to policy makers. In turn, 
they are least likely to pursue what they independently identify as their members’ 
interests. In contrast, organizations that claim to speak primarily for the general 
public are most likely to act on their own initiative based on their own assessment 
of policy issues and are least likely to cater to the views of the general public. 
Also, these organizations are most likely to work toward educating their focal 
groups. 


Relationships Between Types of Constituencies and Representational Styles 


The ordered probit regression analyses support the research hypothesis to a 
degree. The type of constituency that nonprofits aim primarily to serve affects the 
degree to which they adopt the delegation and trusteeship styles (see Table 3). 
However, the type of primary constituency has no measurable effect on the 
likelihood of these organizations practicing the education style. Among nine types 
of constituencies, organizations that aim mainly to serve professionals are most 
likely to follow their constituents’ opinions and are less likely to make 
independent judgments about their representation. In contrast, nonprofits that 
aim to advocate chiefly for children are most likely to pursue what they consider 
to be in the interests of children and are less likely to cater to the opinions of 
children. Finally, organizations that intend to act primarily for people in poverty 
are less likely to adopt the trusteeship style than organizations that claim mainly 
to represent women or racial minorities. 


The Results of Testing Research Hypotheses 


Hypothesis la is supported by the survey results: Nonprofits that aim mainly to 
serve their members are more likely to adopt the delegation style than the 
trusteeship style. 

Hypothesis Ib is supported by the regression analysis: These nonprofits, among 
the three types of organizations, are most likely to practice the delegation style. 
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Table 3. Relationships between representational foci and styles (ordered probit regression analysis) 


Independent variables 


Representational focus variables 
General public focus 
Membership focus 

Charity-related variables 
Dependence on donations 
Number of volunteers (logarithm) 

Membership-related variables 
Membership organization 


Number of individual members 
(logarithm) 


Number of organizational members 
(logarithm) 


Organizational attribute variables 
Number of staff members (logarithm) 
501(c)(3) public charities 


Proportion of representational foci 
affected by policy issues 


Activity levels (national level) 
Activity levels (international level) 
Location (Washington, DC) 
Subsector field (higher education) 
Subsector field (health) 

Number of observations 

Log likelihood 


Log likelihood Chi square 
(degrees of freedom) 


Pseudo R? 


Parentheses show standard error 


Dependent variables 


Delegation style 


—1.0603*** (0.0985) 
0.9626*** (0.1469) 


—0.0031** (0.0012) 
—0.0108 (0.0184) 


—0.2323 (0.1424) 
—0.0108 (0.0176) 


—0.0199 (0.0267) 


—0.0135 (0.0276) 
—0.1123 (0.1747) 
—0.0222 (0.0540) 


—0.0079 (0.0985) 
—0.1379 (0.1157) 
0.1671 (0.1713) 
—0.5913* (0.3440) 
0.1173 (0.2233) 
686 

—937.2023 
242,18" ** (15) 


0.1147 


Trusteeship 
style 


0.7291*** (0.0964) 
—0.5775*** (0.1420) 


0.0038*** (0.0013) 
—0.0192 (0.0183) 


0.1611 (0.1420) 
0.0225 (0.0176) 


—0.0370 (0.0266) 


0.0513* (0.0275) 
—0.3006** (0.1754) 
0.1279** (0.0536) 


0.0265 (0.0887) 
0.0984 (0.1155) 
0.0524 (0.1711) 
0.7642** (0.3605) 
—0.1851 (0.2267) 
686 

—945.0031 
139.50*** (15) 


0.0687 


Baseline category is nonprofits that aim mainly to represent their constituents 


Statistical significance is shown at the following levels: * p < 0.1, ** p < 0.05, *** p < 0.01 


Education style 


0.4736 *** (0.1068) 
—0.1268 (0.1537) 


—0.0012 (0.0015) 
0.0016 (0.0206) 


—0.0081 (0.1562) 
0.0254 (0.0196) 


—0.0008 (0.0295) 


0.0079 (0.0305) 
—0.1880 (0.1935) 
0.2136*** (0.0583) 


0.1607 (0.0987) 
—0.0449 (0.1278) 
—0.1626 (0.1855) 
0.2130 (0.3915) 
—0.3025 (0.2497) 
686 

—704.6197 
S925) 


0.0271 


Hypothesis 2a is supported by the survey results: Nonprofits that aim to advocate 
chiefly for the general public are more likely to practice the trusteeship style than 


the delegation style. 


Hypothesis 2b is supported by the regression analysis: These nonprofits, among 
the three types of organizations, are most likely to utilize the trusteeship style. 
Hypothesis 3a is rejected by the survey results: Nonprofits that intend to speak 


primarily for their constituents are somewhat more likely to adopt the trusteeship 
style than the delegation style. 

Hypothesis 3b is partially supported by the regression analyses: Some of these 
nonprofits utilize different representational styles, depending on the type of their 
primary constituency. 
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Relationships Between Charity-related Variables and Representational Styles 


In order to secure financial and human resources, organizations would give priority 
to their donors and volunteers rather than their focal groups (Berry 1999; Michels 
2010; Pfeffer and Salancik 2003; Wilson 1995). However, the survey results reveal 
that neither the level of dependence on donations nor the amounts in donations that 
nonprofits receive have a measurable effect on the likelihood of nonprofits 
following donors’ policy preferences (see Fig. 6). These results suggest that 
nonprofits do not cater to their donors at the expense of their focal groups. 

Furthermore, the survey results and ordered probit regression analyses demon- 
strate that as nonprofits depend more on donations, they are more likely to act on 
their own initiative based on their own assessment of policy issues (see Fig. 5; 
Table 3). Also, this research put the amounts in donations that nonprofits received 
as an independent variable into the statistical model, instead of the level of 
dependence on donations. Then, the ordered probit regression analyses were re-run. 
The result is similar to those found previously. As nonprofits receive more 
donations, they are more likely to adopt the trusteeship style. Hence, this research 
reveals that donations can increase the likelihood that nonprofits make independent 
judgments in political representation. 

Hypothesis 4a is rejected by the survey results and regression analyses: 
Nonprofits that rely more on donations are less likely to practice the delegation style 
but are more likely to adopt the trusteeship style. Also, the level of dependence on 
donations and the amounts in donations that nonprofits receive do not affect the 
degree to which they follow donors’ policy preferences. 

Hypothesis 4b is rejected by the regression analyses: The number of volunteers 
has no measurable effect on the degree to which nonprofits adopt the delegation and 
trusteeship styles. 


Relationships Between Membership-related Variables and Representational 
Styles 


Membership-related variables do not have a measurable effect on the delegation 
style when the three types of nonprofits are considered together. However, the 
membership status affects the degree to which they adopt the delegation style when 
they are analyzed separately. Among nonprofits with a constituency or general 
public focus, membership organizations are less likely than non-membership 
organizations to follow their focal groups’ opinions (see Fig. 7; Table 4). 
Additionally, membership organizations that claim chiefly to serve broader groups 
than their members actually put a higher emphasis on their members than their focal 
groups (see Fig. 8). These results suggest that membership organizations that claim 
to mainly serve their constituents or the general public are likely to speak for their 
members at the expense of their focal groups. 

Hypothesis 5a is supported by the survey results and the regression analyses: 
Among nonprofits with a constituency or general public focus, membership 
organizations are less likely than non-membership organizations to practice the 
delegation style. Also, membership organizations that aim to advocate mainly for 
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Table 4 Relationships between representational styles and the type of constituency (ordered probit 


regression analysis) 


Independent variables 


Type of constituency 
Professionals 
Children 
Students 
Clients 
Local community 
People in poverty 
Other constituents 
Charity-related variables 
Dependence on donations 


Number of volunteers 
(logarithm) 


Membership-related variables 
Membership organization 


Number of individual members 
(logarithm) 


Number of organizational 
members (logarithm) 


Organizational attribute variables 


Number of staff members 
(logarithm) 


501(c)(3) public charities 


Proportion of constituents 
affected by policy issues 


Activity levels (national level) 


Activity levels (international 
level) 


Location (Washington, DC) 
Number of observations 
Log likelihood 


Log likelihood Chi square 
(degrees of freedom) 


Pseudo R? 


Parentheses show standard error 


Baseline category is nonprofits that aim to primarily represent women or minorities 


Dependent variables 


Delegation style 


0.4954** (0.2020) 
—0.4169* (0.2133) 
—0.2272 (0.2155) 
0.1507 (0.1877) 
0.0259 (0.1977) 
—0.0439 (0.2085) 
0.4081 (0.2807) 


—0.0037* (0.0019) 
0.0268 (0.0270) 


—0.4655** (0.2138) 
—0.0073 (0.0281) 


—0.0213 (0.0413) 


—0.1188*** (0.0391) 


—0.0101 (0.2756) 
0.0491 (0.0787) 


0.0513 (0.1279) 
—0.1527 (0.1607) 


0.6065** (0.2584) 
338 
—485.3610 
39,330" (19) 


0.0389 


Trusteeship style 


—0.4266** (0.2011) 
0.6265*** (0.2151) 
0.1328 (0.2162) 
—0.1108 (0.1868) 
—0.3104 (0.1979) 
—0.5547*** (0.2094) 
—0.1880 (0.2792) 


0.0048** (0.0019) 
—(0).0602** (0.0272) 


0.3208 (0.2135) 
—0.0258 (0.0281) 


—0.0110 (0.0413) 


0.1173*** (0.0393) 


—0.5404* (0.2783) 
0.0571 (0.0792) 


—0.0986 (0.1285) 
0.3120* (0.1621) 


—0.1638 (0.2583) 
338 
—473.9260 
A8.94%*** (19) 


0.0491 


Education style 


0.0367 (0.2194) 
0.0812 (0.2326) 
0.3453 (0.2386) 
0.0695 (0.2022) 
0.0866 (0.2172) 
—0.1087 (0.2270) 
—0.2660 (0.2938) 


0.0002 (0.0021) 
—0.0225 (0.0298) 


—0.1309 (0.2276) 
0.0304 (0.0310) 


0.0167 (0.0448) 


0.0404 (0.0421) 


—0.4709 (0.3146) 
0.3063*** (0.0838) 


0.0091 (0.1400) 
0.1457 (0.1776) 


—0.4391 (0.2689) 
338 
—380.2705 
24.63 (19) 


0.0314 


Statistical significance is shown at the following levels: * p < 0.1, ** p < 0.05, *** p < 0.01 


broader groups than their members are more likely to follow their members’ 


opinions than their constituents’ or the general public’s opinions. 


Hypothesis 5b is rejected by the regression analyses: The number of members has 
no measurable effect on the degree to which nonprofits adopt the delegation style. 
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Organizational Attribute Variables and Representational Styles 


Some organizational attribute variables, such as the size of staff, the type of 
organization, the impact of a policy issue, subsector fields, and activity levels, have 
measurable effects on the degree to which nonprofits adopt the delegation, 
trusteeship, and education styles. 

The more staff members a nonprofit employs, the more likely the nonprofit 1s to 
act its Own initiative based on its own assessment of policy issues (see Table 3). 
Additionally, a nonprofit with a constituency focus is less likely to follow its 
constituents’ opinions when the nonprofit employs more staff members (see 
Table 4). The size of staff can be a proxy measure of the level of bureaucratization. 
As organizations become highly bureaucratized, they are less likely to be concerned 
with those whom they claim to serve (Walker 1991). Consequently, a larger staff 
size leads organizations to make independent judgments about their advocacy. 

Social welfare organizations are more likely than public charities to pursue what 
they independently identify as their focal groups’ interests (see Table 3). Also, 
among subsector fields, higher education institutions are least likely to follow their 
focal groups’ opinions and are most likely to pursue what they consider to be in the 
interests of their focal groups (see Table 3). 

As a nonprofit perceives that a policy issue impacts a larger proportion of its 
focal group, the nonprofit is more likely to pursue what it independently identify as 
the interests of its focal group (see Table 3). In turn, the nonprofit is less likely to 
follow its focal group’s opinions. Also, the organization is more likely to work 
toward educating its focal group (see Table 3). 

Among nonprofits with a constituency focus, organizations that work at the 
international level are more likely than organizations that work at the local or state 
level to pursue what they independently identify as the interests of their constituents 
(see Table 4). Nonprofits that work at the international level tend to be remote from 
their constituents because their constituents live in foreign countries. Thus, these 
organizations need to utilize the trusteeship style more frequently than organizations 
that work near their constituents. 


Discussion 
Representational Roles of Nonprofit Organizations 


This research demonstrates that nonprofits that aim mainly to serve their members 
are most likely to convey their members’ voices directly to policy makers. 
Additionally, the survey results reveal that these organizations frequently survey 
their members to discern their members’ concerns about policy issues (see Fig. 3). 
Also, these nonprofits’ leaders perceive that almost all of their members agree with 
their policy positions (see Fig. 4). Thus, these organizations may accurately reflect 
their members’ voices in policy advocacy. For these reasons, they may fulfill a role 
as their members’ delegates in political representation. 
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In contrast, nonprofits that aim to advocate primarily for the general public do not 
simply follow the voices of the general public, but they act on their own initiative 
based on their own assessment of policy issues. Because the general public 
possesses only little knowledge about policy issues (Delli Carpini and Keeter 1997; 
Zaller 1992), these nonprofits cannot rely on preferences that the general public 
expresses as the sole indicator of its real interests. As a result, they need to 
independently identify real interests that the general public would have if it were 
fully informed. 

If these organizations carefully anticipate what the general public really needs 
and exercise their independent judgments, their representation can be legitimate 
(Young 2000). However, the survey results demonstrate that these nonprofits rarely 
inquire of the general public about its concerns about policy issues (see Fig. 3). 
Additionally, these nonprofits’ leaders perceive that a minority of the general public 
is in agreement with their policy positions (see Fig. 4). Hence, there are serious 
concerns about how accurately these organizations reflect the real interests of the 
general public in policy advocacy. Consequently, they may not fulfill a role as either 
the delegates or the trustees of the general public in political representation. 

Finally, nonprofits that aim chiefly to serve their constituents are somewhat more 
likely to pursue what they consider to be in the interests of their constituents than to 
follow their constituents’ opinions. The survey results reveal that these organiza- 
tions sometimes investigate their constituents’ concerns about policy issues (see 
Fig. 3). Additionally, these nonprofits’ leaders perceive that a large majority of their 
constituents are congruent with their policy positions (see Fig. 4). These results 
imply that these nonprofits may exercise their independent judgments partly based 
on what they learn from surveys of their constituents’ concerns. Therefore, they may 
reflect their constituents’ voices to some extent. For these reasons, these 
organizations may fulfill a role as their constituents’ trustees in_ political 
representation. However, the degree to which they accurately reflect the real 
interests of their constituents may vary depending on the type of their primary 
constituency. 

Beyond the viewpoint of the delegation and trusteeship styles, the survey results 
demonstrate that the three types of nonprofits tend to work toward educating their 
focal groups about policy issues. Additionally, the three types of organizations are 
more likely to attempt to educate their focal groups than to respond to them (see 
Figs. 5, 6). These results suggest that nonprofits do not simply transmit the interests 
of their focal groups to policy makers, but also they attempt to change, cultivate, and 
construct political interests by educating them. In particular, among the three types 
of nonprofits, organizations with a general public focus are most likely to work 
toward educating their focal groups about policy issues (see Fig. 5; Table 3). This 
result implies that these nonprofits may play a role in changing, cultivating, and 
constructing the political interests of the general public in political representation. 

In summary, by using the large-scale data sets and applying the concept of the 
representational role (Eulau et al. 1959; Eulau 1962a, b) to nonprofits, this research 
reveals that nonprofits play different roles in political representation, depending on 
the types of their focal groups. Nonprofits with a membership focus tend to embrace 
the delegate role. In contrast, nonprofits with a constituency focus tend to use the 
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trustee role. Finally, nonprofits with a general public focus tend to play the educator 
role. 


Representational Roles of Nonprofit Organizations and Democratic 
Representation 


This research implies that the manner in which nonprofits strengthen or undermine 
democratic representation may vary depending on their representational roles. First, by 
conveying their members’ voices directly to policy makers, nonprofits with a 
membership focus protect or advance the interests of their members that are not 
sufficiently represented within an electoral system (Berry and Wilcox 2009). From the 
viewpoint of pluralism in American politics, these organizations can contribute to 
making democratic representation more inclusive by presenting diverse and competing 
interests in the public policy process (Dahl 1967; Truman 1951; Wilson 1995). 

However, because members are usually a group of people who are well-educated 
and relatively affluent (Verba et al. 1995), these nonprofits may be ill-equipped to 
speak for interests that are marginalized in formal political venues. Consistent with 
Schattschneider’s (1975) observations of biases in American politics, these 
organizations may accelerate “a strong upper-class accent” in political represen- 
tation (p. 35) and exacerbate inequalities in the policymaking process. 

Second, nonprofits with a constituency focus tend to pursue what they consider to be 
in the interests of those who are marginalized in the formal political process, such as 
the needy, women, racial minorities, children, and the disabled (see Fig. 2). As long as 
these nonprofits carefully anticipate what their disadvantaged constituents really need 
and exercise independent judgments about their advocacy, they can contribute to 
democratic representation by advancing the interests of marginalized groups. 

However, these organizations may have difficulty in determining the true 
interests of their constituents. Because these nonprofits rarely have a full list of their 
constituents and because it is costly to survey their constituents many times, they do 
not necessarily have reliable sources of information about what their constituents 
really want. Additionally, leaders of these organizations may well have their own 
ideas about what is good for their constituents, but these ideas may be different from 
the true interest of their constituents, so these nonprofits are likely to represent their 
own goals as much as they are to speak for the goals held by their constituents. 
Thus, as previous research frequently challenged the capacities of nonprofits to 
actually represent the interests of citizens (Bolduc 1980; Cnaan 1991; Guo and 
Musso 2006; Swindell 2000), the extent to which these organizations have a 
capacity to speak for their marginalized constituents may be open to question. 

Third, nonprofits with a general public focus can contribute to democratic 
representation by educating the general public about policy issues and by cultivating 
and constructing its political interests. The education efforts of these nonprofits may 
help the general public deliberate the issues and participate in public affairs in a 
more knowledgeable way. 

However, interest groups tend to present only their side of an issue to the general 
public and offer facts and interpretations most favorable to their goals, while they do 
not spend much time in addressing the arguments of the other side (Berry and 
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Wilcox 2009). Sometimes, these groups can misrepresent agendas or manipulate the 
general public (Berry and Wilcox 2009). Thus, if nonprofits with a general public 
focus misuse their education efforts, they may harm democratic representation by 
misleading the general public, by inhibiting deliberation, or by creating polarized 
controversies (Fiorina 1999, Rausch 1994; Huntington 1982). 


Donations and Representational Roles of Nonprofit Organizations 


Previous research suggested that organizations may define their policy goals to fit 
within the interests of those who provide resources to them (Berry 1999; Michels 
2010; Pfeffer and Salancik 2003; Wilson 1995). However, this research shows that 
nonprofits do not speak for their donors’ preferences at the expense of their focal 
groups. Also, donations can increase the likelihood that nonprofits will make 
independent judgments about how they advocate for their focal groups. This may be 
partly because nonprofits believe that their donors do not expect them to advocate 
for donors’ interests but expect instead that nonprofits pursue their mission due to 
the altruistic characteristic of donations. Also, nonprofits may be selective about 
donors, and they may receive donations from only donors who will ultimately 
support the organizations’ policy goals. However, this research does not sufficiently 
illuminate why donations strengthen the independence of nonprofits in political 
representation. Further research is needed to address this issue. 


Membership Status and Representational Roles of Nonprofit Organizations 


Consistent with organizational maintenance-related concerns (Berry 1999; Michels 
2010; Pfeffer and Salancik 2003; Wilson 1995), this research reveals that among 
nonprofits with a constituency or general public focus, membership organizations 
are less likely than non-membership organizations to follow their focal groups’ 
opinions. Additionally, membership organizations that claim to speak for broader 
groups than their members actually represent their members at the expense of their 
constituents or the general public. 

Thus, these organizations may hurt democratic representation by over-representing 
their members and under-representing their constituents or the general public. In 
particular, when membership organizations aim to serve disadvantaged groups, their 
concerns about organizational maintenance may divert their representation from 
disadvantaged groups to their members who are already well-educated and affluent 
(Verba et al. 1995). Consequently, how much these membership organizations 
contribute to democratic representation may be open to question. 


Research Limitations and Future Research 
The main limitation of this research is that it examines only three representational 
styles, especially focusing on the delegation and trusteeship styles. Whether 


political actors adopt the delegation or trusteeship style is a traditional controversy 
in political representation. Thus, it is worth exploring the degree to which nonprofits 
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employ these styles. However, political actors could utilize other representational 
styles (Mansbridge 2003). Additionally, this research shows that nonprofits are more 
likely to work toward educating their focal groups than to simply respond to them. 
But this study does not sufficiently analyze how nonprofits educate their focal 
groups. Hence, it does not completely reveal the role of nonprofits in political 
representation. 

How nonprofits educate their focal groups can be a subsequent research topic. In 
particular, how nonprofits cultivate and construct solidaristic feelings and common 
interests among their focal groups is a critical issue. This research agenda would 
supplement the current research; additional research would fully reveal the roles of 
nonprofits in political representation. 
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